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PREPARATION FOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDGAR A. DOLL, Px.D. 
Vict PRESIDENT, SECTION oF CLINICAL PsycHoLoey, A. A. A. P. 


HE perennial and at present most 
pressing problem of clinical psychol- 
ogy continues to be that of adequate train- 
ing. All other difficulties sooner or later 
return to this base. But should we con- 
tinue to insist upon ‘‘trained’’ psycholo- 
gists for the clinical field? Is there not 
also need for educated psychologists, and 
are not skill, predisposition, insight and 
experience also essential to successful 
work? 

Complete preparation for clinical psy- 
chology perbaps too implicitly assumes 
professional equipment which is not 
always realized. A good clinician re- 
quires broad outlook, specific knowledge, 
general culture, worldly wisdom. The 
realms and instances of clinical applica- 
tion are so diverse that versatility and 
resourcefulness are at a premium. And 
since some social issue is at the core of all 
casework, the clinician must have a sound 
orientation in social values and meanings. 
It behooves us, therefore, to be more 
humble than clamorous. The seasoned 
clinician is perhaps one of the most 
chastened of scientists, especially he who 
has checked his predictions against ulti- 
mate outcomes in specific cases. 

What is clinical psychology? Sym- 
posia, round tables, committees, and in- 
dividuals have voiced various formula- 
tions. Generally these are too vague; or 
if precise, too limited. To many, clinical 


psychology means a characteristic scien- 
tific method having definite fields of 
application and research. To me it means 
a comprehensive appraisal of the indi- 
vidual based on his previous history and 
present status for purposes of interpret- 
ing or facilitating social adjustment and 
self-realization. This total appraisal 
ideally includes a review of the constitu- 
tional abilities and social antecedents of 
the individual and his developmental his- 
tory in all aspects, supplemented by 
appraisal of his present constitutional 
abilities and his acquired habits, interests, 
motives, aptitudes, attitudes, and ex- 
periences, all directed toward the most 
satisfactory realization of his talents in 
relation to his opportunities. Such an 
approach should afford a realistic inven- 
tory of the whole individual in as objec- 
tive terms as present knowledge permits, 
systematically integrated as a _ total 
evaluation of his past, present and most 
probable future. The point of view is 
essentially developmental and matura- 
tional. It is also biological, educational, 
occupational and social. It requires, ob- 
viously, something more than psycho- 
metric determinations. 

Clinical psychology employs conven- 
tionalized methods such as (1) anam- 
nesis (family, social, medical, develop- 
mental, occupational, avocational), (2) 
measurement (general ability or disabil- 
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ity, special abilities or disabilities, apti- 
tudes, attitudes, attainments, skills, per- 
sonality), and (3) observation and report 
(behavior, mood, drives, health, address). 
These and other useful techniques are 
typically used in a survey type of 
appraisal of the unique individual, 
usually in relation to some particular 
problem of individual adjustment or 
more general problem of individual gui- 
dance. To employ such techniques re- 
quires substantial orientation in the fields 
of biology, medical science, social science, 
and education, at least, as well as in psy- 
chology. And in the field of psychology 
some branches are more relevant than 
others. 

The ultimate goal of teaching, research 
and practise in clinical psychology is to 
prevent or correct individual maladjust- 
ment or to facilitate fulfillment of native 
predispositions. To satisfy these aims 
requires sound knowledge and broad ex- 
perience concerning people, social institu- 
tions, conventional conduct, social-eco- 


nomic standards, individual deviation 


and morbid variation. The clinician must 
be familiar with the variable behavior of 
mankind according to time and place and 
social circumstance. His work must 
reflect biological, anthropological, histori- 
cal and cultural orientation as well as a 
keen outlook on the world of men and 
affairs of today and the trend of human 
destiny. 

Obviously such work is both scientific 
and artistic. The scientific aspects imply 
familiarity with previous research, ac- 
quaintance with current investigation, 
and imagination regarding future social 
and scientific trends. The artistic aspects 
are more personal and observational ; they 
involve those more subjective aspects of 
human appraisal that have not yet been 
reduced to precise measurement or ready 
verification. 

Does this seem too visionary a descrip- 
tion of the requirements of a really 
eapable clinical psychologist? Let him 
answer who has honestly faced clinical 
practise in situations where every ‘‘case’’ 
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presents fresh problems and demands 
versatile treatment. Even comprehensive 
preparation in both education and ex- 
perience are not sufficient, for successful 
clinical work demands also certain per- 
sonal qualifications in the way of sympa- 
thetic personality, a balance of subjective 
and objective approach, plenty of shrewd 
common sense, and a high degree of 
human empathy. 

The strictly personal qualifications of 
the clinician are rather difficult to enu- 
merate since they depend so much upon 
the type of casework in which the clin- 
ician is engaged. These considerations 
are reflected in the clinical description of 
the clinician himself according to his own 
sex, age, culture, personality, and the 
sum of items appraised by him in the 
type of case under his consideration. 

The formal educational requirements 
are more easily set forth. Whether these 
are reached at one or another of the aca- 
demic levels represented by such conven- 
tional standards as A.B., M.A., or Ph.D., 
will depend in large measure on the sub- 
ject-matter encompassed in courses. 
What these courses offer and what the 
student gets from them has, of course, a 
definite bearing. Comparatively few col- 
leges or universities offer either the con- 
tent or the variety of instruction neces- 
sary for facile practise in special fields of 
clinical application. An even more severe 
limitation, perhaps the most serious at 
the present time, is that too few instruc- 
tors in such courses are themselves in- 
timately experienced in the application 
aspects of the courses taught. 

Psychology yearns to be a science. To 
succeed it must be experimental. This 
requires laboratory (or equivalent) tech- 
nique. Must the demand for laboratory 
supplementation of lecture courses in psy- 
chology come from the field instead of the 
university? How far can we go in sub- 
stituting ‘‘experience’’ for laboratory 
discipline? And how do these considera- 
tions affect the practical skill and re- 
sourcefulness of students who major in 
clinical psychology without fundamental 
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drills in technique to supplement uncer- 
tain theory? Until both general psychol- 
ogy and its special fields approximate the 
laboratory requirements of instruction 
and practise in the physical and biological 
sciences we shall remain at a distinctly 
lower level of scientific attainment than is 
at present either desirable or necessary. 

Our imagination has also been limited 
as to the numerous possible fields of clini- 
cal psychological practise. We are still 
dominated by the early liaison between 
psychology and education. This tradi- 
tional association has tended to confine 
clinical psychology to the study of chil- 
dren and the public-school adjustments of 
variously handicapped pupils. But there 
need be no such limitations of age, con- 
dition or purpose. Clinical psychology 
serves, or can serve, all human adjust- 
ment, normal or exceptional, in any field 
of social relationship. Some of these 
fields, of which the public schools consti- 
tute but one, may be briefly noted as 
follows : 

(a) Public schools. This field need not 
be limited to the diagnosis or classification 
of exceptional children (such as the 
feeble-minded, blind, gifted, and so on) 
of whom there are at least seven major 
varieties. It must som? day include 
classification of ‘‘normal’’ children in 
terms of individual differences of abilities 
and aptitudes. The principle of homo- 
geneous groupings for purposes of more 
effective mass instruction is already 
accepted in many school systems. 

But mere classification of pupils based 
on group measurement must be supple- 
mented by clinical methods. It has been 
said that most normal children are excep- 
tional in some respect, just as most excep- 
tional children are normal in most 
respects. The symptom-complex diag- 
nosis of exceptional children must be 
extended to all types and degrees. We 
need, for example, a clinical diagnosis of 
giftedness comparable to that of mental 
deficiency rather than a psychometric 
grouping of either. 
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In the public-school field there are also 
broad opportunities for the appraisal and 
classification of teaching personnel, for 
the evaluation of corrective methods 
(diagnostic teaching), for clinical adjust- 
ments of curricula, and so on. A single 
large school system could well and profit- 
ably employ most of the clinical psycholo- 
gists now available, if they could do the 
work, and give public education an im- 
petus hitherto only dreamed of. 

(b) Public institutions. This area in- 
cludes those defective, delinquent, and 
dependent classes congregately classed as 
state wards (insane, feeble-minded, delin- 
quent, dependent, criminal, aged, and so 
on) in public institutions or under the 
care of state agencies. Here again, a 
single large state with a well-organized 
public welfare program could profitably 
employ the whole membership of the 
Clinical Section of the A.A.A.P., without 
waste, by assigning them to the immediate 
problems of classification, disposition, 
treatment, and care which now confront 
these institutions. Even the private in- 
stitutions and agencies of this country 
could absorb many times their present 
clinical personnel. 

(c) Clinics. It is difficult to enumerate 
the many types of clinics outside of 
school, welfare and institutional clinics 
where the services of clinical psychologists 
are now used and even more deeply 
needed. Court clinics alone, child gui- 
dance clinies alone, not to mention those 
labeled as mental hygiene, domestic rela- 
tions, personal service, employment, re- 
habilitation, hospital, psychiatric, and so 
on, offer fields of service only faintly 
tapped at the present time. 

(d) Employment. The industrial field 
of clinical application is another great 
area in which there are almost unlimited 
opportunities for clinical psychological 
usefulness. Here the clinical psychologist 
classifying personnel, in collaboration 
with the industrial psychologist improv- 
ing methods, might well produce our next 
industrial revolution, if not our present 
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industrial salvation. Here we have seen 
only the beginnings of clinical psychology 
in relation to occupational classification. 
The planning departments of great in- 
dustries and the public works movement 
in state and federal government projects 
have made but little capital of the possi- 
bilities of adapting workers in or to their 
employment. With the more effective 
utilization of labor in competitive produc- 
tion the clinical psychologist in business 
and industry may anticipate a profes- 
sional usefulness that was demonstrated 
in the Army but only faintly capitalized 
thereafter. We may well ponder whether 
industry has been unconvinced because 
psychology was not convincing. 

(e) Public welfare. The care of the 
dependent classes outside public institu- 
tional programs is already a major prob- 
lem of our nation. The aged alone con- 
stitute one-tenth of our population and 
will soon constitute one-seventh. Here is 
a field (geriatrics) for the young clinical 
psychologist that was not even thought 
of ten years ago. Add to these the depen- 
dent children and the unemployed adults 
now receiving and hereafter likely to re- 
ceive public aid, and again sound economy 
will require systematic classification ; and 
human classification is the stock in trade 
of the clincal psychologist. When social 
casework discovers and employs the ser- 
vices of clinical psychology, the adminis- 
tration of charitable relief will turn an 
important corner. Witness, for example, 
the revolution in penal management ensu- 
ing from casework classification during 
the past twenty years. 

This is only a brief and rather casual 
enumeration of some of the present fields 
of present clinical psychological applica- 
tion with scattered hints regarding future 
development. Can clinical psychology 
capitalize these opportunities? Will our 
younger generation vision and also satisfy 
these needs? Have they the necessary 
preparation in education and in experi- 
ence? And have they also the personal 
courage, resourcefulness, patience, imagi- 
nation and altruism essential to such 
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pioneering? It seems time to leap the 
fences of the cloistered ‘‘set’’ inherited 
from pure psychology, harness psychome- 
try to the clinical plow, and till the field 
of human behavior from seed to harvest. 

To accomplish this requires a ‘‘ psychol- 
ogy in daily life’’ that is realistic and 
serviceable. To perform these services, 
psychologists must have the courage to 
leave the quadrangle for the market- 
place. We must make a marriage, and 
a compatible one, with social administra- 
tion, whether scholastic, commercial or 
governmental. We must engage in re- 
search for what we can accomplish rather 
than for personal sublimation or the 
blandishments of our colleagues. We 
must view research as a means rather than 
an end, and the problems investigated 
must be vital rather than trifling, human 
instead of pedantic. 

Modern psychology as the science of 
all human behavior, must attend to gene- 
sis and maturation, to deterioration and 
involution, to morbidity and pathology, 
in short to the total morphology of human 
growth, arrest and decline. We can have 
no complete psychology which is not 
related to age, sex, race, milieu, and all 
those details which encompass the group 
and individual differences which must be 
our major concern. Indeed, without bet- 
ter knowledge of these critical variables, 
much of our factural psychology must 
remain but poorly evaluated. 

If this is so, then clinical psychology 
requires the broadest preparation that 
psychology as a whole and its allied disci- 
plines has to offer. For the applications 
of psychology for clinical purposes may at 
one time or another, in this case or that, 
require knowledge of a specific age level, 
either sex, a particular race, a restricted 
milieu, some exceptional aptitude, or 
unique behavior which concerns the ad 
hoc adaptation of this individual in that 
environment at such a time under these 
circumstances. Singularity and syn- 


drome; the one requires analysis, the 
other synthesis and clinical psychology 
must have both. 
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NEEDED EMPHASES IN THE TRAINING OF 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS’ 


By CARL R. ROGERS 
RocHEsTER GuIDANCE CENTER, ROCHESTER, NEw YorkK 


HAVE been asked to deal with this 

topic from the practical view-point of 
those who are engaged in clinical work 
dealing with the problem child. There 
will be no attempt to give a complete pic- 
ture of the training of the psychologist as 
it should exist, but this paper will attempt 
to set forth those emphases that seem to 
be neglected in our present systems of 


THE PROCESS OF SELECTION 


It is plain from the programs that 
exist in our graduate schools that we are 
not yet fully oriented to the notion of a 
professional psychology. The training 
that exists is in general aimed to produce 
the academic and research individual 
rather than the psychologist whose pri- 
mary interest is in the field of dealing 
with people. There is need of a careful 
program of counselling in order to help 
the student make the difficult choice be- 
tween these two major fields of psycho- 
logical effort. The clinical psychologist 
must have not only the native ability for 
graduate work and a sound record of 
scholastic achievement, but he must also 
have an ability to make warm human con- 
tacts. If he is to be successful he must 
have an interest in people as individuals 
and a profound but not exaggerated de- 
sire to be of help to others when they 
demand help. In order to make a sound 
decision in this matter the student should 
have skilled counselling help in evaluat- 
ing himself and his capacities. 

When we have the degree of Doctor of 
Psychology which Dr. Poffenberger’ sug- 
gests for the professional psychologist, 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Applied Psychologists, Cor- 
nell University, April 29, 1939. 

2A. T. Poffenberger. The Training of a 


then the counselling process of which I 
speak will come at the point of choice 
between the Ph.D. for those with research 
and academic interests and the Ps.D. for 
those with clinical interests. Unless there 
is such a system of counselling and gui- 
dance we shall continue to find indi- 
viduals in the clinical field who are intel- 
lectually qualified but by no means 
personally qualified clinical workers. 


THE ACADEMIC TRAINING 


I prefer to leave to others more closely 
connected with the academic world any 
complete discussion of the specific courses 
that are a necessary part of the psycholo- 
gist’s training. Experience would indi- 
cate that in recent years there has been 
definite improvement in the type of 
courses offered. Most candidates for 
clinical positions now present as a part 
of their qualifications good courses in 
mental testing, child development, educa- 
tional psychology and diagnosis, and sta- 
tistics. There is still, however, some lack 
of satisfactory courses in mental hygiene 
and in personality as investigated from a 
dynamic point of view. There is also a 
lack of courses in clinical psychology 
which go beyond the field of testing into 
case analysis and diagnosis and into an 
investigation of treatment measures. 
Greater emphasis on these types of 
courses is clearly needed. 

Another weakness evident in the train- 
ing of clinical psychologists is the fre- 
quent lack of a broad base of academic 
training. It is discouraging to find a 
young person who has taken all the psy- 
chology courses, in fact is a walking 


Clinical Psychologist. JouRNAL oF CoNSULTING 
PsycHoLoey, 1938: 2 (1), January-February, 
pp. 1-6. 
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encyclopedia on psychological lore, who 
has nevertheless missed all the enriching 
knowledge which should come to him 
from other allied fields. The clinical psy- 
chologist of the future will consider it a 
part of his training to dip into sociology 
and acquire knowledge regarding juve- 
nile delinquency, the family, and the com- 
munity handling of social problems. He 
will have a knowledge of elementary eco- 
nomics, labor legislation, labor relation- 
ships, and an acquaintance with the his- 
tory of economic thought. He will know 
something of the field of medicine and 
will have had courses in physiology and 
neurology as well as a general knowledge 
of glandular conditions. He will acquire 
professional depth through such broad 
training. 
In the more advanced courses the stu- 
dent will have help in analyzing his own 
problems and gaining some insight into 
himself. This is a very definite and neces- 
sary part of the training for the clinical 
worker. This should not be construed as 
an argument for the psychoanalysis of 
every individual going into clinical work. 
On the contrary, this author is opposed to 
that process as being wasteful and one- 
sided. Ifa person stands in genuine need 
of the help to be gained from a complete 
analysis then it is doubtful that he should 
be a clinical psychologist. If his prob- 
lems are not sufficient to require such 
long-time skilled help then there would 
seem to be better ways of gaining broader 
insight into oneself. These measures can 
only be suggested and need to be care- 
fully worked out as a part of our future 
program. There must be adequate re- 
sources for personal counselling in our 
graduate schools. Such counsellors can 
help the individual to gain understanding 
of himself. It has been found by some 
that extensive autobiographies, written 
by graduate students, may be used as a 
very helpful basis for such counselling 
and analysis. Perhaps the best means of 
helping the individual to acquire some in- 
sight is through the supervision of his 
work while he is dealing with cases on a 


training basis. This offers a natural set- 
ting for counselling and there are many 
opportunities to find out the psycholo- 
gist’s own problems and his own reaction 
to certain problems in others. As a pro- 
fession social work has made the greatest 
advances in using the supervisory process 
to assist the individual in gaining insight 
into himself. Psychology can learn much 
from the experience social work has 
gained. 
THE INFORMAL ASPECTS OF TRAINING 


If we look into the experience of suc- 
cessful clinical psychologists we are likely 
to find that not all of the training of these 
individuals has gone on within four walls. 
There are two types of extracurricular 
experience which seem to give richness 
and breadth to clinical training, and 
deserve our consideration. 

Positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship in normal group activities form a 
vital part of the background of the clini- 
eal counsellor. Such experience is fre- 
quently gained through work in camps or 
with recreational groups, or in other types 
of community activities. Whenever the 
individual has had the opportunity to 
work where personal relationships are 
close, where individual needs and malad- 
justments must be dealt with, he develops 
a breadth of understanding which is ex- 
tremely valuable in clinical work. Ex- 
perience in teaching provides something 
of these same values although work in 
camps or institutions where the counsellor 
is with the child twenty-four hours of the 
day in a more natural relationship, is 
probably the best means of obtaining this 
type of training. 

A psychologist can be a better clinician 
if he has had experiences that provide 
him with a definite and satisfying philoso- 
phy of living. Children cannot find him 
to be a satisfactory confidant or counsellor 
unless he has a sufficient strength of per- 
sonality to arouse a feeling of confidence. 
He cannot do sound clinical work on the 
basis of being a mechanic who tinkers with 
other people’s lives. There is a need for 
the clinician to be a mature person with a 
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sense of integration and direction which 
he will not, to be sure, force on others, but 
which will be a basic part of his own per- 
sonality. While there is no course or 
group of courses which can meet this basic 
need, yet it is an aspect of training which 
cannot and should not be dodged. Ther- 
apy has been defined by Gordon Hamilton 
as the process in which the client ‘‘at- 
tempts to reorganize himself against the 
screen of the caseworker’s personality.’’ 
If that screen is vague, indefinite, and 
unsure we cannot expect the therapeutic 
process to develop satisfactorily. Conse- 
quently we have a responsibility to see 
that in the training of clinical psycholo- 
gists they have the opportunity of facing 
and thinking through to their own satis- 
faction some of the larger problems of 
life. 
THE NEED FOR INTERNESHIP 

The notion of supervised clinical ex- 
perience as a part of training has now 
come to be recognized, at least on a verbal 
basis. Considerabie lip service is given 
to the idea but only a limited amount of 
practical attention has been given to this 
problem. We still lag amazingly far 
behind the professions of social work and 
medicine in our development of field work 
or interne training. In the first place 
there are few of our graduate schools 
which recognize a year of interneship as 
an accredited part of training. It should 
be a prerequisite to the doctor’s degree 
just as much as certain course require- 
ments or the completion of a definite 
research. Furthermore both the training 
schools and the clinics need to build up 
an accredited list of training clinics. This 
has been rather easily accomplished in the 
social work field and should not be diffi- 
cult in the realm of clinical psychology. 
If every student preparing for counsel- 
ling work recognized that he must com- 
plete a period of interneship in one of 
those accredited clinies before his degree 
was granted, it would strengthen both the 
clinics and the professional standing of 
the graduate schools. 


This interneship is most certainly not 
to be construed as a period of routine 
testing. The interne should be faced by 
an increasing load of responsibility for 
the diagnosis and treatment of children, 
so that the challenge will make for the 
maximum growth of the individual. This 
load of responsibility will be shared by 
the supervising psychologist only so far 
as is necessary to prevent insecurity and 
panic on the part of the trainee. By the 
end of the year the interne should be 
capable of handling cases on a reasonably 
independent basis. 

It is to be hoped that in developing such 
field work training, psychology can avoid 
some of the mistakes that have been made 
both in medicine and social work. It is 
essential for example that a satisfactory 
financial basis should be laid for this final 
period of training. The rate of tubercu- 
losis and other diseases among unpaid 
medical internes should be a warning to 
us. There is no place in a modern world 
for an unpaid period of apprenticeship. 
Surely the psychological interne should 
be given an income which will be at least 
a living wage. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


When the time comes that we have 
developed a training program such as has 
been described in this paper there will be 
no need to fight for improved professional 
status or to bemoan the inequalities that 
exist between clinical psychology and 
other service professions such as psy- 
chiatry. If we have made a sound selec- 
tion of individuals for clinical training, 
if we have given them a broad type of 
academic background as well as technical 
courses, if we have enabled them to have 
experiences which make for the growth 
of an understanding, mature personality, 
and if we complete their training with a 
period of adequately supervised clinical 
work, then we shall unquestionably find 
that there is a very large place for these 
professional psychologists in the schools, 
the social agencies, and community clinics. 
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THE TRAINING OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
COUNSELORS" 


NEEDED EMPHASES IN RELATION TO WORK 
WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 


By METTA MAUND RUST 
TEACHER’S COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITH recent emphasis on personal- 

ity growth and increasing infor- 
mation regarding conditions favoring 
this growth, the teaching of knowledge 
and skills has become secondary to gui- 
dance in living. This guidance involves 
selecting and utilizing resources in the 
home, the school, the community for the 
growth process of the individual child; 
identifying, analyzing and treating his 
undesirable characteristics, and working 
with the adults who are responsible for 
his care. We recognize the difficulty and 
complexity involved in training workers 
to assume this responsibility. Formula- 
ting plans and implementing them are 
in an experimental stage and therefore 
we have round table discussions as these. 
By way of opening this discussion a pro- 
gram which I recently received from Dr. 
Fenton seems appropriate. His report 
covering ten years of child guidance in 
California has just been published. The 
following points are made by Dr. Fenton : 


I recently made a survey of the Stanford 
Faculty in relation to training workers in the 
guidance field. We are now in the midst of 
formulating answers to the questions referred 
to in your letter. The problem confronts every 
training agency at this time. I think the matter 
resolves into a number of problems. 

First, the question of selection. A definite 
procedure should be developed in the selection 
of prospective trainees in the guidance field. 

Second, the supervision of these trainees 
should include intensive study of these indi- 
viduals in order te do what is necessary for 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Applied Psychologists, Cor- 
nell University, April 29, 1939. 


their own personality development. This con- 
structive personality guidance would not only 
be carried on as a part of their selection in 
training but would be of potential usefulness 
to them in their future professional work. 

Third, a place that would provide adequate 
opportunity for variety of experiences to be 
used as a guidaace center. Here students with 
the necessary preliminary theory and practice 
may have further opportunity, under super- 
vision, in giving various psychological and edu- 
cational tests, conducting interviews with chil- 
dren and parents and other clinical procedures. 
There is also need for field work. Unless this 
field work is adequately supervised, the program 
is definitely weak. This aspect of the program 
must not be permitted, in opportunistic fashion, 
to consist only of what may be done by the 
personnel in the schools or other agencies to 
which they are assigned. 

Fourth, certain courses in the training of 
guidance workers. A total of seventy or eighty 
quarter units in psychology and education would 
be required for the fundamental two-year train- 
ing program. Preguidance courses in biology, 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, ete., would 
be taken as undergraduate work, or, if they had 
not had them, they would be required during the 
graduate program in addition to the required 
courses previously stated in order to meet the 
proposed minimal of seventy or eighty quarter 
hours of credit. With perhaps an additional 
year of teaching or institutional experience with 
children, this constitutes the basic requirements 
for guidance workers. 

Although these requirements will cost the stu- 
dent considerable in tuition, time and effort, the 
responsibilities which guidance workers assume 
makes these requirements seem minimal. 

I accept this program in general, em- 
phasizing, however, the developmental 
approach. In regard to the guidance of 
young children, I believe that this sector 
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of the life-cycle should be envisaged at all 
times as a part of the whole. I should 
emphasize the importance of two major 
courses to be taken during the two years 
of graduate study as basic to the whole 
training curriculum and around which 
all other courses would be integrated: a 
course in the Growth and Development 
of Human Beings in which emphasis is 
placed on the more or less orderly change 
which is experienced from the beginning 
to the end of life. This would include 
the fundamental principles of genetics, 
eugenics, anatomy and physiology and 
their practical implications. I believe 
that this course should be taught by the 
best specialists in these disciplines who 
are available, for it is the genius who is 
most successful in clarifying and human- 
izing knowledge for the layman or the 
specialist in other disciplines. Parallel- 
ing this or subsequent to it would be 
the second major in the Psychology of 
Growth. To add clarity and conviction 
to its presentation, sound films, experi- 
ments and carefully supervised observa- 
tions of individuals from birth to matur- 
ity would be utilized, without which the 
best that the literature and the most ex- 
pert lecturer can give are but feeble aids 
to understanding. As the various as- 
pects of physical and mental growth are 
presented, abnormal variations would 
emerge as extensions of variations within 
the normal limits. Thus this solid and 
established central core, which exists as 
the result of ‘‘cumulative’’ knowledge, 
would be expected to serve as a back- 
ground against which to critically evalu- 
ate its growing margins and to serve as 
a safeguard against dogma. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
knowledge of physical, mental and emo- 
tional development of human beings can 
become an effective tool in their guidance 
only if information in these fields is sup- 
plemented, first, by an ever present vivid 
realization of the part which the indi- 
vidual’s social environment plays in his 
growth, and, second, by the counselor’s 


own social responsibility for his part in 
this environment. A combination of so- 
cial philosophy and social psychology is 
needed, the one to give direction and the 
other to give understanding. 

Every possible opportunity should be 
provided for learning more and more 
about children in society through actual 
contazts with them. In devising ways to 
improve human behavior the task of ob- 
serving that behavior and finding useful 
uniformities and differences in it, thus 
integrating the theoretical and the prac- 
tical, is essential. Teaching in day nur- 
series, in the various kinds of nursery 
schools, especially those functioning as 
guidance centers in communities, partici- 
pating in the activities for convalescents 
in homes and in hospitals, health and 
maternity centers, camps, playgrounds, 
ete., all afford valuable experiences which 
should be supplemented by twenty-four- 
hour observation and care of young chil- 
dren. The guidance worker should be- 
come sensitive to the tensions and con- 
flicts which may arise in the home and 
also the opportunities which the home 
provides for making the daily round of 
experiences both pleasant and of edu- 
cational value for the child. We hope 
the time is approaching when an increas- 
ing number of child care agencies will be 
be able to cooperate in setting up plans 
in which a wide variety of experiences 
in an orderly way are made possible for 
students. 

Extensive work with parents under ex- 
pert supervision is especially needed for 
trainees who deal with young children as 
they are more frequently under adult 
supervision and are less able to change 
conditions for themselves. And scientific 
evidence increasingly reveals the impor- 
tance of satisfying human relations and 
security in home life as essential for all 
children. In addition to sound knowl- 
edge of the individual child and sensitiv- 
ity to the multiplicity of factors which 
may influence him, the trainee needs to 
be oriented in terms of this child’s par- 
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ents. Lack of respect for parents’ rights, 
contempt for their ignorance, a feeling of 
helplessness as to their ability to adopt 
methods—such attitudes if they arise, 
should be replaced by the trainee’s effort 
to identify, analyze and improve his own 
inexpertness in insights, ability to hu- 
manize knowledge and to make it mean- 
ingful and helpful to parents. An un- 
derstanding of individual differences in 
the intelligence and the education of 
parents, the great variety which exists in 
family patterns and goals, and the ability 
to see the individual child as a part of 
his family group are extremely impor- 
tant. Recent reports of increasing trends 
toward the care of dependent children 
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in their homes indicate the probable need 
for extending responsibility in this area. 

The last point which I wish to make is 
concerned with the responsibility on the 
part of administrators for the counselor 
on the job. We all know that the most 
highly selected student, given the best 
training that professional knowledge and 
skill can provide, attains his full pro- 
fessional stature only by grappling with 
problems which challenge his best efforts, 
with some possibility of success, and with- 
out undue strain. The responsibility of 
administrators in this regard is not al- 
ways recognized. Steady and continuous 
growth is equally important for the coun- 
selor and for those whom he would serve. 
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TRAINING NEEDS IN RELATION TO PROBLEMS OF 
COUNSELLING IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS' 


By ROSE G. ANDERSON 
PsyYcHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTER OF NEW York 


T might be illuminating as an introduc- 
tion to this discussion to contrast 
schools as they were when the profession 
of school psychologist was in its infancy 
and as they are at the present time. Such 
a discussion should serve to bring into 
relief some of the changed emphases and 
demands on the school psychologist of to- 
day and hence upon her training. 

In the period before 1920 only the most 
enterprising schools employed psycholo- 
gists or provided any special education. 
Schools, even the best city schools, were 
still in lock-step. Third grade work, for 
example, constituted a fixed set of re- 
quirements which all third graders must 
master before being passed into the fourth 
grade. This was the period when it was 
not unusual to find children with 1.Q.’s 
from 50 to 150 in the same grade, at- 
tempting the same work by the same 
approaches. 

Where the concept of individual differ- 
ences in mental ability had evolved it par- 
took largely of the ‘‘all or none’’ char- 
acter, i.e., children were or were not able 
to do the work of their grades, they were 
or were not eligible for special classes for 
the mentally retarded. The school psy- 
chologist had discharged her responsibil- 
ity when she had determined in which 
category the child tested by her fell. 
The testing and the test result were pri- 
mary. If the child recommended by his 
teacher for special class gained an I.Q. 
above the level for special class, it is not 
an exaggeration to say there was a tacit 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Applied Psychologists, 
Cornell University, April 29, 1939. 


assumption that the psychologist’s func- 
tion ended with her report to the teacher 
that the child had the ability to do the 
work of the regular grade. The functions 
of the psychologist were those of identifi- 
cation and selection. 

There were a number of reasons for 
this. The newly-found and unprece- 
dented tool which distinguished when 
used properly with validity and ease 
between the normal and sub-normal natu- 
rally focussed attention upon identifica- 
tion. Since the presence of the mentally 
deficient in the classroom interfered with 
the accomplishment of the prescribed 
objectives, much value was placed on 
merely ridding the classroom of these de- 
terrents to progress. Less emphasis was 
put on the advantages to the child and 
to society of adapting education to the 
limitations of the mentally handicapped. 
Another factor was the exaggerated im- 
portance given to purely intellectual fac- 
tors simply because these were better 
understood and for the first time measur- 
able, with the result that predictions and 
interpretations were made almost exclu- 
sively on the basis of mental test results. 
An example of the extent to which this 
was true was the recommendation by as 
celebrated a psychologist as Terman that 
children be placed in grades correspond- 
ing to their mental ages. The over-sim- 
plified concept of child adjustment which 
this reflects went hand-in-hand with the 
encouragement and support given by Ter- 
man, Kuhlmann, and Goddard to the 
administration of Binet tests by relatively 
untrained individuals. Even the trained 
psychologist of this period had little to 
draw on in his training as far as under- 
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standing the child was concerned. The 
same was true of the teacher. This was 
the era of the child’s adjusting to the 
curriculum, the objective of which was 
academic accomplishment by whatever 
pressures necessary to achieve it. 

The limitations of such a state of affairs 
may be suggested by the results of an 
analysis in 1922 of 911 cases referred by 
teachers for examination for special class. 
Only 50 per cent of these children were 
transferable to special class on the basis 
of mental retardation. The other half, 
failures in the classroom—subnormal ac- 
cording to the teachers’ judgment—were 
required to remain in the situations in 
which they were failing, an increasing 
source of irritation and frustration to the 
teacher. No provision was made for ana- 
lyzing or remedying the various bases for 
their failure to adjust and to progress. 
These children naturally represented only 
the most grossly out-of-step and therefore 
only suggest the scope of the untapped 
difficulties and their sources. 

This state of affairs could not long per- 
sist, since both psychology and education 
began to profit by their mistakes and to 
recognize their limitations. However in- 
adequate practices of both were during 
this period, due recognition must be 
given to the fact that the greatly in- 
creased testing, research, experimenta- 
tion, and their evaluation were a direct 
by-product. To these we are in part 
indebted for our present more compre- 
hensive understanding and attack of edu- 
cational problems, pupil behavior and 
adjustment. 

It need hardly be mentioned that evo- 
lution is slow, nor that it is uneven. In 
the areas under discussion we still find 
the persistence of some of the concepts 
and practices discussed. We still find 
schools which sacrifice the child’s best 
interests to a narrowly conceived curricu- 
lum, who mortgage his future personal 
and vocational adjustment at the whim 
of disinterested, temperamental or mal- 
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adjusted teachers. We still find schools 
in which the special class is a mere dump- 
ing ground for the regular grades and in 
which ‘‘subnormals’’ is a term of asper- 
sion. Regrettably we still find individ- 
uals serving as school psychologists who 
are content to offer a diagnosis of a child 
based not upon a study of the child but 
upon a single test-result which may or 
may not be a representative sample of 
but one of many phases of the child’s 
make-up. 

The encouraging aspect of all this is 
that these are recognized as survivals 
rather than as samples of approved prac- 
tice. To one who has functioned in the 
schools described above and in enlight- 
ened schools of the present the following 
are some of the outstanding differences: 
constant and persistent effort to adapt 
the curriculum to the child’s needs, in- 
creasing awareness of the variety and 
complexity of these; broadened educa- 
tional objectives which include all phases 
of the child’s development which promote 
his adjustment to his school community 
and later to the adult community; edu- 
cational objectives which are hearteningly 
in accord with those of mental hygienists ; 
teachers who take an increasingly profes- 
sional attitude toward their work, who 
are concerned with each child as an indi- 
vidual and with bringing out and reward- 
ing the best performance of each; an 
increasingly flexible provision in any one 
classroom for participation of children 
at varying levels of mental, social, and 
emotional maturity, academic, artistic, 
manual, and physical skills; increasing 
interest and effort to know the child in his 
home and community setting for its bear- 
ing upon his school adjustment and 
needs; and increasing effort to promote 
cooperation between school and home. 

In such a setting the demands upon the 
school psychologist are infinitely varied 
and complex and, needless to say, chal- 
lenging. The teachers’ concern here is 
not in getting support in transferring 
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responsibility but in getting help in ad- 
justing the child within his group. Many 
teachers and some of the most intelligent 
ones are indifferent to and even scornful 
of the psychologist whose stock-in-trade 
is confined to mental ages and 1.Q.’s and 
pronouncements made on the basis of 
these alone. This is a natural reaction to 
the overemphasis put upon mental test 
results to the exclusion of the many other 
significant factors in personal and educa- 
tional adjustment. 

In order to justify the time given to 
the examination of the child and to regain 
and retain for the test situation the 
consideration it really merits, the psy- 
chologist must have the background, 
experience, and motivation to use the 
examination situation as a skeleton 
framework in which to observe and ex- 
plore a great variety of characteristics, 
attitudes, and tendencies ot the child. 
What are the indications as to the child’s 
degree of emotional maturity or depen- 
dence? as to his response to and need for 
various incentives or special handling? 
as to his response to success, failure, 
praise, suggestion? as to his capacity for 
self-direction and self-criticism? as to his 
degree of self-confidence? as to his sense 
of accomplishment? as to his response to 
the intellectual challenge of the situation ? 
as to his ease in making the social adjust- 
ment to the situation? as to the degree of 
his articulateness? 

These are only a few of the observa- 
tions possible purely incidental to the ad- 
ministration of a mental test. They are 
sufficient reason in themselves for giving 
the test. Fully as important, however, is 
the conscious recognition of and utiliza- 
tion of the advantages of the test situa- 
tion to establish a relationship between 
examiner and child conducive to free and 
spontaneous discussion of his attitudes 
toward his teacher, his classmates, his 
parents, his difficulties, ete. Add these 
to the evidence from the tests with respect 
to levels of ability and academic achieve- 
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ment, of relative superiorities and in- 
feriorities in both, the specific possibili- 
ties for minimizing the latter, the possi- 
bilities for participation and recognition 
in his group, and a beginning has been 
made in the study of the child. Add to 
this the evidence as to any physical or 
sensory handicaps, significant data from 
his school record, the teacher’s account 
of the child’s participation and behavior, 
and her estimate of his personality, infor- 
mation about the home secured from the 
school or through direct interview with 
parents. Add to these the psychologist’s 
appraisal of the teacher’s and parents’ 
own personalities and their bearing on 
the problem, some acquaintance with the 
group in which the child is attempting to 
function and the curriculum to which he 
is exposed. Add to these a knowledge of 
the school and community handicaps and 
their resources for providing recreation 
and activity contributing to social growth. 
After the pertinent information in all 
these particulars is adequately taken into 
account, the psychologist is in a position 
to interpret the child and his needs to his 
teacher and to his parents and to be prac- 
tically helpful. 

This may be the place to mention the 
opinion of some that the school psycholo- 
gist is concerned chiefly with educational 
matters. Contrary to this opinion, the 
school does not make this distinction. 
Any problem arising in school is first 
referred to the psychologist. It is highly 
advantageous to both the school and the 
child if an adjustment can be made 
within the school. 

This discussion may seem to be far 
afield from the topic assigned me. I do 
not consider this to be the case. Much 
psychological training to date has pro- 
ceeded with little or no consideration for 
the demands on the professional psy- 
chologist. Only by giving prominence to 
these demands can we hope to remedy 
this situation. The remedy can be a~ »m- 
plished in part by a different selection 
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of courses as now given. These include 
at the undergraduate level teacher train- 
ing courses including practice teaching as 
the minimam basis for orienting the stu- 
dent in classroom problems, also a course 
in social case work including actual con- 
tact with the problems and methods of a 
social agency. Advisable also is volun- 
teer work with recreational groups such 
as the Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., ete. Such courses and experi- 
ence provide rich opportunity (1) for 
practical acquaintance with many phases 
of child nature, child behavior, and com- 
munity problems, and (2) for providing 
a basis for evaluating the fundamental 
interests in and qualifications for the 
work anticipated. It can be accomplished 
in part by a recognition and insistence on 
the fact that there are essential person- 
ality qualifications. No amount of study 
can provide a substitute for these. With- 
out them no individual should be encour- 
aged or even permitted to enter the pro- 
fessional training toward this work. 

These qualifications include: (1) Social 
interest drive, practical rather than theo- 
retical. 

(2) Ability to adapt to and to interest 
a wide variety of ages and kinds of indi- 
viduals. 

(3) Sufficient degree of  self-confi- 
dence, security, emotional maturity, and 
stability to maintain an impersonal and 
objective attitude in professional rela- 
tionships; to be able to be impersonal 
and objective an@ still sympathetic. 

(4) Social perceptiveness and insight 
into emotional reactions and their impli- 
cations. 

These characteristics can be evaluated 
with sufficient validity to eliminate a con- 
siderable proportion of individuals who 
cannot reflect credit upon the profession. 

A third need is for a changed empha- 
sis in the content and nature of graduate 
training for professional work. Although 
there is a general recognition of this need, 
there is little unanimity as to the desired 


changes. The too frequent dilemma of 
graduate students is that they have to 
choose between a theoretical foundation 
with little or no practical orientation, or 
a practical orientation with little or no 
theoretical foundation. Frankly I think 
the first is the lesser of two evils. How- 
ever, it distinctly fails to provide for the 
needs of the professional psychologist. 

Every psychological worker needs a 
thorough orientation in general, theo- 
retical, and systematic psychology includ- 
ing comprehensive courses in experimen- 
tal psychology and statistics as a funda- 
mental background for evaluating at 
what point conditions, procedures, and 
interpretations cease to be scientific and 
become personal and conjectural. Much 
of her work must of necessity be of the 
latter nature. This is justifiable only if 
she has exhausted the scientific possibili- 
ties and is fully aware at what point she 
leaves the scientific behind. 

I do not propose to present an exhaus- 
tive list of the additional courses needed 
by the school psychologist. The neces- 
sary fields of training should be apparent 
from my discussion of her activity. 

In this connection I wish to make two 
points: (1) Judged by the labels of 
courses now generally offered, adequate 
courses are available to provide the de- 
sirable training; (2) as presented many 
of these courses do not provide the de- 
sirable training because they are pre- 
sented from the purely theoretical rather 
than the professional point of view. 

In applied psychology knowledge is im- 
portant only in so far as it has been veri- 
fied, deduced from, or found useful in 
personal experience. When individuals 
who have not had such experience present 
courses in applied psychology, they are 
not likely to be able to help students dis- 
tinguish between what is of theoretical 
interest and what is of practical signifi- 
cance. Experience in supervising and 
observing the work of students who have 
completed their required courses for the 
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M.A. degree has led me to the conclusion 
that they are well versed in the generali- 
zations which can be made in many situa- 
tions, but are quite unaware of the many 
exceptions to these generalizations and 
that the knotty problems in actual prac- 
tice are often the exceptions. Further 
that more often than not they are taught 
to give tests rather than to use the test 
situation to study the child. Sufficient 
attention has not been given to the need 
for training in accurate observation and 
valid interpretation. An impressive ex- 
ample of this is the analysis of reports 
of a demonstration test observed simulta- 
neously by all members of a class in men- 
tal testing. The reports were written up 
independently. In eight out of ten im- 
portant generalizations different mem- 
bers made statements diametrically op- 
posed. Their statements include the fol- 
lowing. Those which most nearly coin- 
cide with the examiner’s judgment are 
starred. 
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purpose (unknown to the membership of 
the class) of illustrating the significant 
variations in the above mentioned ability 
to observe accurately and to make valid 
interpretations. 

I report these results to emphasize the 
one point I wish to make with respect to 
psychological counselling in high school. 
The membership of the above class was 
made up chiefly of guidance workers in 
high schools who had taken or were taking 
their M.A. degrees in guidance. The de- 
mands on the psychological counsellor in 
dealing with problems at the high school 
level are exceedingly complex and varied. 
Teacher personalities and mental sets, less 
flexible curricula, more urgent parental 
pressures, adolescent instabilities and con- 
flicts, all combined to demand unusual 
skill and insight. Yet since guidance 
workers are required by the State De- 
partment of Education and psychologists 
are not, the tendency is to have psycho- 
logical counselling handled by guidance 


*Particular difficulty with tests of a 
verbal nature. 
Inability to express herself. 


Visualization poor. 


Lack of organization in thinking process. 
Weakness in dealing with abstract ideas. 


Mentality somewhat lazy. 
Shirks thinking through an abstract 
problem. 


Complacent about her performance. 
Deficient in auto-criticism. 

Too sure of herself. 

Frankly little interested. 


A large vocabulary for one of her age. 
A well-developed way of expressing 
herself. 


*Unusually good visual memory and con- 
structive visual imagination. 

*Unusually good reasoning ability. Is 
an abstract thinker. 


*A lot of stick-to-it-iveness. Did not give 
up unless she realized it was beyond 
her comprehension. 


*Eager to succeed. 

*Adult ability for self-criticism. 
*Unaware she was bright. 
*Maximum attention and interest. 


All agree that she had an excellent 
memory and an attractive and charming 
appearance. Incidentally the mental ages 
reported varied from 15-5 to 17-2, the 
1.Q.’s from 117 to 131. The examiner’s 
L.Q. was 120. 


This experiment was arranged for the 


workers whose qualifications ordinarily 
include a minimum of the necessary 
training. Here is a problem for this 
organization to attack. 

We return to the general problem of 
the prospective school psychologist. We 
have provided for an orientation in teach- 
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ing and classroom problems, a practical 
acquaintance with children, a broad gen- 
eral training in theoretical psychology 
and in laboratory and statistical method, 
special courses in applications of psy- 
chology to children and school problems. 
We must provide next for directed in- 
terneship training in a school or a 
clinic. This experience should precede 
the final course-work required for cer- 
tification and should determine whether 
the final course-work is taken. At least 
part of the interneship period should be 
in a psychiatric clinic. Such experience 
is invaluable in providing the opportu- 
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nity to observe the relative importance 
of the emotional, psychological, social, 
and physical factors in diagnosis and 
treatment. It provides an excellent back- 
ground for taking all factors into account 
in dealing with the whole child in whom 
they are inextricably bound. By comple- 
tion of her interneship training, the stu- 
dent has been made aware of her gaps. 
She knows what further work she needs 
and what use she wishes to make of it. 
She can now complete her graduate train- 
ing with considerably more profit to her- 
self and her future work than many are 
doing at the present time. 
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New Light 
Bett LEARY 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
YCHIATRY for May, 1939,a maga- definitely pathological brother. Inciden- 


zine whose contents in general I 
have been reserving for comment begin- 
ning this month is, as usual, full of stimu- 
lating articles. One by Newman (6), 
‘*Personal Symbolism in Language Pat- 
terns,’’ stresses and develops the signifi- 
cance of choice of words in an adolescent 
girl of high school age as shown in her 
compositions. What has often been neg- 
lected is, I think, the significance of any 
and all written material of patients, 
whether that of letters, of diaries, or of 
free composition for publication or 
merely for emotional outlet and expres- 
sion. I note, again and again, that cer- 


tain words used by some of my patients © 


in letters to me will indicate one mood, 
other words another, even though the 
writer thereof may not, at the time of 
writing, be aware of the shift in emo- 
tional emphasis and choice. Certainly, a 
careful examination of a diary reveals 
many interesting correlations of language 
and of mood. Something worth follow- 
ing up. 

The study by La Barre (5) is whim- 
sical, delightful and yet so decidedly 
serious in its implications and leads. It 
is a study of the content of so-called 
‘‘drinking songs’’ actually, in the main, 
of ‘‘impolite’’ limericks as a sign or a 
symptom of the content (sexual frustra- 
tions, aggressions, ete.) of the normal 
mind. The article is an effort to indicate 
that even the so-called normal, who is not 
pronouncedly or clinically neurotic or 
maladjusted, yet shows, as witness the 
things he delights in and finds release 
through, the same mechanisms as his more 


tally, the snatches of the limericks given 
are a challenge to finishing and rounding 
them out; they are almost a treasury of 
current obscenities. The whole gamut 
from the Oedipus complex to organ in- 
feriority, and from the female regret at 
her supposed inferiority, to that of the 
male who is afraid of the female, is run 
in this group of ‘‘social’’ expressions, for, 
as the author points out, these materials 
were all gathered from various regions, 
but always from the situation of a group 
enjoying them. The study is really illu- 
minating in once more illustrating the 
fact that one cannot emphasize the dif- 
ference between normal and abnormal 
attitudes, patterns, and recreations, but 
only weigh balances, point out degrees 
and size up the general effect of such be- 
havior in the larger totality of the be- 
havior of individuals and groups in their 
larger and more persistent aims, values 
and accomplishments. A similar study 
could be made of likes and dislikes, prev- 
alences and styles in comic strips, as 
parallel illustrations of certain little con- 
sidered aspects of the behaviors of the in- 
dividual and the group. 

The very meritorious and timely article 
by Fromm (4) ‘‘The Social Philosophy 
of ‘Will Therapy,’’’ reminds me of a 
rather hectic argument I got into when 
Rank was visiting Buffalo. I had just 
met Rank and was interested in asking 
him whether he would admit or agree 
with certain conclusions I had drawn 
about his works, and in so doing, was 
quite heartily opposed by some social 
workers as well as psychologists (with- 
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out much clinical experience) who were 
present. I then felt, and Fromm makes 
it eminently more clear with chapter and 
verse, that Rank’s implicit and inherent 
values are Nietzchean and Fascistic, but 
still the democratic and even sentimental 
social workers swear by Rank. Fromm 
thinks they do not realize the inner sig- 
nificance of Rankian philosophy, and I 
quite agree. Most of them read his Will 
Therapy, perhaps some read his Modern 
Education, but little else, and even if they 
do have a go at his Truth and Reality 
they do not draw the cogent conclusions. 
Note that all of this does not make Rank 
wrong or right, but merely makes his 
point of view clearer. What we need at 
the moment is an analysis of all the 
trends in current therapeutic materials, 
pointing out or classifying their inner 
meanings, for a therapy can be very use- 
ful in concrete individual practise and 
yet be based on premises and contain 
implications that socially might not be 
acceptable to either patient or analyst. 
We go along too blindly in these matters, 
but then there is an awful lot to do and 
little time to do it all. 

In reviewing Reichenback (10) per- 
haps I labor a point beyond its merits 
in explaining why I think books on lin- 
guistic and positivistic analysis are so 
valuable to clinicians. After all I can 
only form my opinion of the value of 
these books to my colleagues by what the 
gentlemen themselves say. I find, first of 
all, among many clinicians, a tremendous 
word worship, whether of belonging to 
the orthodox system of Freud or of such 
variants and competitors as Adler, Jung 
and the like. I find very little analysis 
of therapeutic systems in the fundamen- 
tal sense of this book being done by so- 
called analysts who simply analyze other 
people. A Freudian term derives its 
meaning from Freud and his formula- 
tions, a Jungian extravert is one who fits 
certain verbal requirements a la the sys- 
tem in question. When will analysts see 
their job as one of restoring an individual 
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to wholesome commerce with the facts of 
experience and the realities of the social 
and physical environment, instead of that 
of making an individual conform with a 
purely or largely verbal pattern of mea- 
surement. 

I do not deny, but on the contrary am 
glad to mention, that some clinicians, 
notably Horney, do analyze and re-evalu- 
ate Freudian concepts in terms of more 
realistic bases, but Horney’s are all too 
rare. Putting it in other words, the job 
we clinicians purport to do is often not 
really done, in that we measure abnor- 
mality and normality in terms of verbal 
rather than biological and psychological 
realities of a concrete, demonstrable and 
fundamental nature. Naturally, no at- 
tempt to reorient ourselves in the world 
of reality can be of significance to others 
unless either they see what we do first 
hand and do likewise under our imme- 
diate tutelage or apprenticeship, or unless 
we can make use of the very object of 
criticism, namely, words, to make clear 
what words are and do and how concepts 
are really related to physical and social 
realities. 

This particular book, unlike, say that 
of Ayres (mentioned some time ago in 
this column) is by no means easy read- 
ing. Among other important topics cov- 
ered by the author is what is perhaps the 
finest treatment of probability in current 
literature, a most necessary problem to 
receive consideration in any realistic 
treatment of the world of experience. 

Reichenbach, in his book, weaves back 
and forth from the world we think about 
and the means whereby we do the think-* 
ing. The problem is, of course, to get the 
two into some sort of manageable and 
pragmatic relationship, rather than, as 
one extreme tends to do, distort or ignore 
experience for the sake of self-consistent 
sentences and conclusions, or on the other 
hand, just throw up the sponge and deny 
the possibility of making sense out of 
experience (Rank). It’s the modern 
form of the old ‘‘ problem of knowledge,’’ 
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handled so dogmatically and mystically 
by earlier speculative philosophers. To 
be sure, psychoanalysis and clinical mate- 
rial is presented almost casually, though 
the implications for these fields are clear 
and cogent since the whole book is in 
effect a psycho-philosophical or philo-psy- 
chological criticism of our relation to the 
world in which we live. 

Any book by Bridgeman is worth read- 
ing and more than worth mentioning in 
this column. Since first reviewing here 
two other books by Bridgeman and asso- 
ciated and similar treatises by Ayres, 
Carnap and others, I have had my stu- 
dents both in education and psychology 
read them and note what in these texts 
seems to have meaning and significance, 
and why. I have also put some of my 
clinical consultants to work on them 
and, in all instances, have found a defi- 
nite realization of ineffectual thinking, 
shadowy use of words, futile hiding be- 
hind fuzzy sounds and the like. One 
thing that we can say for present day 
philosophy is that it aims toward making 
clear the nature and organization of ex- 
perience. And what else are we, as cli- 
nicians, interested in, if not in the ade- 
quate, proper and happy organization of 
experience ? 

The world and everything in it is 
always with us, but how we interpret, 
how we evaluate, how we build relation- 
ships is a matter that depends more on 
an individual’s understanding than any- 
thing else; and understanding can be 
taught. Bridgeman, in this small bro- 
ehure (1), does not cover exactly the 
ground he has covered in his other book 
on physics, nor yet what he discussed in 
The Intelligent Individual and Society, 
but rather steers a middle course, using 
physical concepts and methods as a means 
of making thinking clear in other fields. 
His book is eminently a treatise on the 
use of language (and its testing) in the 
realm of experience in general. His re- 
marks on thinking, while at times open 
to a little psychological suspicion are, on 
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the whole, sound and fruitful. Defi- 
nitely a book for an introductory ap- 
proach to the general problem of mean- 
ing and the organization and interpreta- 
tion of experience, though not to be com- 
pared for depth, detail or final value to 
the Reichenbach. 

Even though written by Freud him- 
self, I do not think that the most orthodox 
Freudian practitioner will gain much 
more than an interesting evening from 
the reading of this latest product of the 
founder of psychoanalysis (3). It is bril- 
liant, it is stimulating, it has all the 
plausibility that Freud always shows 
when disparagingly conceding the weak- 
ness of his own arguments, but it adds, 
I think, nothing to an understanding of 
an individual or a group. It throws no 
light on the evolution or persistence of 
an idea and an ideal and often, I cannot 
help but feel, runs counter to the argu- 
ments based on concrete evidence of the 
field anthropologists and their accom- 
panying psychologists. 

The argument, stripped of details, runs 
thus: Moses was (assumed) an Egyptian 
who, in a period of cultural and religious 
anarchy, following Amenhotop’s death, 
converted the Jews to monotheism, free- 
ing them from slavery, leading them out 
of Egypt and giving them laws, customs 
and observances of a strict religious-social 
nature. Then finally, the Jews turned 
on Moses and killed him, but retained 
and even further stressed and refined his 
teachings. The Jews feel guilt for the 
murder, (both individually, so to speak, 
at the time, but also culturally and sym- 
bolically on the part of succeeding gen- 
erations), and yet, teach each generation 
to be strict and follow the law, though the 
law-giver had been killed. But other 
peoples, not themselves ‘‘racially,’’ cul- 
turally or socially, sharing the guilt of 
the murder, hate the monotheism to 
which in effect the Jews converted them, 
and hence also and particularly hate the 
authors, the Jews themselves. The whole 
argument is as speculative and as little 
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supported by concrete evidence as the 
argument of Totem and Taboo and, after 
all, only expresses in more detail and with 
more sobriety the aphoristic sayings of 
Nietzsche, along the same line. 

Devereux (2) gives us an illuminating 
article on schizophrenia. He begins with 
a paraphrase of Poincare’s remark, that 
we can explain or correlate a phenomenon 
in a number of ways, perhaps all equally 
satisfactory, and that any given explana- 
tion has its value because by relating the 
phenomenon we are studying in a given 
manner we then get a new persepctive 
toward related matters. 

This theory purports to be and is socio- 
logical in that all matters of biological in- 
heritance, endocrinological disturbances, 
nutritional and circulatory disturbances 
are deliberately omitted and an explana- 
tion is offered in terms of the individual’s 
ability to adjust to the social patterns of 
his culture. In the course of this discus- 
sion many side issues of considerable im- 
portance are pointed out. For example, 
in comparing the incidence of schizo- 
phrenia, in so-called primitive cultures 
and in our own, the usual remark that the 
primitive is prelogical in this thinking 
and that our schizophrenics revert to such 
primitive modes of adjustment is re- 
valued and restated. It is suggested, on 
the basis of cogent argument, that schizo- 
phrenia in our culture is not a reversion 
to primitive thinking in general but 
rather that the schizophrenic in any cul- 
ture is the product of the inability or the 
refusal to think in terms of the patterns 
presented in that particular culture. 

Another excellent piece of insight is the 
statement that, contrary to the commonly 
accepted point of view, the schizophrenic 
is aware of all that is going on around 
him, but reacts and indeed even interprets 
in terms of a very limited number of pur- 
poses and values, that is, the schizo- 
phrenic is always and everywhere a per- 
son who is cireumscribed in his affectual 
behavior. Or, to put it another way, the 


schizophrenic is always childish and in- 
effectual in his reactions and purposes. 

The author claims with considerable 
reason that actually there are fewer 
schizophrenics in primitive cultures than 
in ours, the reason being that primitive 
culture is, on the whole, simpler, more 
stable, and more unified, so that the 
chances of an individual in a primitive 
culture failing to attain the different 
levels of maturity are very few. In our 
culture, on the other hand, due to its 
complexity and lack of unification, there 
are many opportunities to slip and to not 
merely misunderstand but to refuse to 
accept different steps toward greater de- 
grees of socially mature adaptation and 
adjustment. 

I strongly suggest that clinicians who 
have in the main a physiological attitude 
toward our major psychiatric problem 
read this article with great care. It is 
certainly quite modern in its orientation 
and while it is specifically sociological it 
does not forbid the inclusion, as a partial 
cause, of biological factors. 
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H. E. Jones 
INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


This is the first of a series of articles sum- 
marizing the techniques used in the study of 
adolescents at the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California, under the direction of 
Professor Jones. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF THE 
ADOLESCENT GrowTH STUDY 


HE Adolescence Study of the Insti- 

tute of Child Welfare was under- 
taken in 1932 as a growth study of a 
group of approximately two hundred 
pupils in the public schools of Oakland, 
California. The program of data collec- 
tion has involved seriatim records from 
the fifth through the twelfth grade. The 
principles and general methods of the 
study are indicated in the present report. 
A more detailed statement of specific 
problems and procedures will be given in 
subsequent articles in this journal. 


ADOLESCENCE AS A Bro-SoctaL Process 


The maturational events commonly 
associated with adolescence involve se- 
quences of change in endocrine and other 
physiological functions; differentiations 
in primary and secondary sexual char- 
acteristics; quantitative changes in phy- 
sique; and qualitative or proportional 
changes in bodily structures. Basically 
a biological phenomenon, adolescence also 
commands attention because of its social 
and educational significance, and because 
of the role played by adolescent changes 
in the development of personality. The 
general hypothesis may be offered that 
the anthropometric and physiological 
changes of adolescence affect an indi- 
vidual’s behavior through four principal 
channels of psychosomatic relationship : 

(1) Alterations in physiological equi- 


libria. These lead either to continued 
unsystematic change, to involution, or to 
growth. It may indeed be assumed that 
growth can take place only in a system 
of changing equilibria. Such changes, 
however, with the accompanying physio- 
logical strains and resolutions, create 
problems of behavioral adjustment as 
well as opportunities for physical matur- 
ing. The mood fluctuations in adoles- 
cence and the oscillations sometimes noted 
between ‘‘hyperactivity’’ and ‘‘apathy”’’ 
may be conceived as related to these fac- 
tors. 

(2) Changes in patterns of intra- 
organic stimulation or physiological 
‘* drives ;’’ these are illustrated in the low- 
ering of thresholds to stimulation related 
to sex. 

(3) Quantitative growth in abilities, 
and qualitative changes in patterns of 
abilities. The sharp increase in muscular 
strength, following puberty, is an ex- 
ample of a growth factor influencing 
boys’ activities and interests. 

(4) Changes in status in the group. 
Physiological and physical maturing 
bring the individual into a social prov- 
ince imposing more mature standards of 
conduct, accomplishment, responsibility, 
and social participation. These environ- 
mental demands, which vary widely ac- 
cording to sex, culture, and groups 
within a culture, present the adolescent 
with an evolving ‘‘pressure system’’ to 
which critical adaptations must be made 
if he is to maintain status or find accep- 
tance in the social groups with which he is 
identified or in which he desires member- 
ship. These adaptations are represented 
in (a) a gradual transformation in the 
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individual’s activity pattern, as shown 
particularly in social behavior; (b) in- 
terest and attitude changes; (c) chang- 
ing conceptions of both actual and desired 
status. 


GROWTH AND ADAPTATION 


In the process of effecting adaptations, 
individuals encounter a variety of prob- 
lems in meeting the conduct levels im- 
posed by parents, teachers, and the 
‘‘adult’’ social stereotypes ; meeting their 
own aspiration levels; and conforming 
to the changing social standards of the 
age-group. Adaptation is commonly an 
outcome not of a single factor but of a 
dynamic complex of factors; when we 
seek to describe unsuccessful adaptations 
we consider them as involving the fol- 
lowing variables: (a) the degree to which 
the struggle for adaptation presents a 
recognized problem to the individual 
himself, to members of his family, to his 
teachers, or to others; (b) the degree to 
which it involves repression and conflict 
at an unconscious or unverbalized level ; 
(ec) the degree to which it involves ex- 
pression in the form of compensatory 
mechanisms, fantasy, projection, etc. In 
any given study, the completeness with 
which these factors can be investigated 
will of course be limited by the stage of 
development of techniques, as well as by 
administrative considerations involving 
the size and training of the staff, and the 
facilities for obtaining data. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH STUDY 


In studying the foregoing processes of 
growth and adaptation, it is possible to 
state a number of underlying assumptions 
which have in general guided our re- 
search program and which are determin- 
ing the further assembly and analysis of 
the data: 

(1) The principle of organic relation- 
ship. From the very fact that the indi- 
vidual is an organism, and not a piece- 
meal combination of elements, it follows 
that any structure or function may have 
a significant relationship to any other 
structure or function and to the total 


stream of behavior. Moreover, the study 
of individuals demonstrates that a given 
individual may attach psychological sig- 
nificance to anything in his make-up, and 
that any aspect of his behavior may re- 
veal, to the trained observer, material of 
fundamental import. The principle of 
organic relationship leads to an interest 
in as comprehensive a program of data 
collection as may be edministratively 
feasible. 

(2) The principle of multiple factors. 
The adaptations effected by an individual 
are multiple in form and also multi-causa- 
tional. From the point of view of group 
analyses, we are confronted with as many 
hypotheses as there are factors influenc- 
ing development, as well as an infinite 
number of hypotheses pertaining to the 
interrelationship of factors. From the 
point of view of individual case study, it 
may be said that we have as many unique 
combinations or patterns of hypotheses 
as there are individuals whom we wish to 
study. In the present stage of the 
sciences of human biology and ecology it 
does not appear that we are wise enough 
to select two or three theories which will 
justify exclusive attention; in the study 
of any one individual, we are also at the 
present time committed to exploratory 
procedures in terms of alternative theo- 
ries, rather than to a single line of 
approach given by a single a priori for- 
mulation. A leading task at the present 
time is the classification and condensation 
of hypotheses; general agreement can be 
obtained as to the possibility of signifi- 
cant progress in this direction, although 
opinion differs as to the extent to which 
integration can be achieved; we are not 
close to the time when all physical, 
physiological and psychological facts will 
be ordered into a single theory which will 
account in detail for each of these facts. 

(3) The principle of ‘‘constellated’’ 
causation. The foregoing two principles 
of organic relation and of multiple factors 
lead to the statement that the study of 
the individual must rest upon a considera- 
tion of the interrelationships of factors 
rather than upon the separate factors 
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taken in isolation or in a simple aggre- 
gate. 

(4) The principle of individuality in 
growth: individual growth cannot be in- 
ferred from group trends. The positive 
aspect of this may be stated in terms of 
the continuity of individual structures, 
and also in terms of the dynamic poten- 
tialities for change which exist within 
the individual. This leads to the neces- 
sity of a longitudinal study of the same 
individuals, rather than the study of 
growth through the much cheaper method 
of successive cross-sections. The prin- 
ciple of individuality in growth implies 
that in the study of the dynamics of per- 
sonal adaptation it is essential that atten- 
tion be given to individual records as 
such. This, however, does not imply the 
exclusion of group data, which are 
needed for general descriptive purposes, 
for the study of general relationships, 
and also to provide a known background 
or ‘‘field’’ with reference to which the 
data about individuals can be examined. 
The growth changes of an individual 
commonly require statement not merely 
in relation to himself but also in relation 
to others, i.¢., in terms of status-in-group. 
Depending on the problem involved, the 
comparative sample utilized may be a 
grade group, an age group, or a maturity 
group. 

It is readily apparent that the longi- 
tudinal and cross-sectional approach, and 
the individual and group approach, are 
supplementary to each other. Cross-sec- 
tional and group analyses, however, tend 
to reach completion earlier than those 
aspects of treatment which must rest 
upon the completion of a longitudinal 
series, and upon the exploration of tech- 
niques for studying interrelationships in 
individuals. 

(5) Quantification. It has sometimes 
been assumed that a group study is statis- 
tical, an individual study non-statistical. 
This is not necessarily true. Individual 


studies make use of quantitative methods 
when they utilize measurements with de- 
fined reference points. As clinical re- 
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search increasingly reveals the active role 
of the observer in determining what is 
observed, we become increasingly aware 
of the need to take precautions with 
regard to the objectivity, reliability, and 
validity of our data. One of the obvious 
steps, in taking such precautions, is to 
quantify all aspects of our data which 
permit of quantitative statement. This 
emphasis upon quantifying does not of 
course lead to the ignoring of other data 
which are essential for understanding the 
dynamics of personality, but which may 
be formulated in pre-quantitative terms 
or which may not be adapted to quanti- 
tative statement. Moreover, it is gen- 
erally understood that statistical trans- 
formations when applied to raw data, are 
primarily designed to give us material 
convenient for use; the further use to 
which they shall be put will be determined 
by goals and by principles of interpreta- 
tion which are not within the field of sta- 
tistics. 

(6) Qualitative synthesis. The Ado- 
lescent Growth Study is both quantitative 
and qualitative. We are concerned with 
scores, distributions, deviation values, 
composites, growth constants, correla- 
tions, and profiles; and we are also con- 
cerned with applying the results of these 
analyses, together with other more strictly 
qualitative data, in the investigation of 
growth changes in the individual. In 
such an enterprise several methods may 
be utilized ; (a) a study of the correspon- 
dence of growth curves for different func- 
tions, with especial reference to con- 
comitant fluctuations or to fluctuations 
involving a lag factor; (b) a study of 
psychographs or profiles at a given age 
level or maturity level, and repeated at 
intervals of chronological or physiologi- 
cal ‘‘time’’; (¢) paired comparisons of 
individuals on the basis of specific simi- 
larities or dissimilarities; (d) the classifi- 
cation of individuals into sub-groups, and 
sub-group comparisons; (e) comprehen- 
sive descriptive studies of individual 
cases; and (f) interpretive studies of in- 
dividual cases. 
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SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS BY A PUBLIC AGENCY 


By Horace B. 
StTaTE UNIVERSITY 


This manuscript is not published as an official 
statement of the Executive Secretary of the 


HE following regulations were 
drafted by the writer but were sub- 
mitted to criticism of numerous local 
members of A.A.A.P. and to extended 
and lively discussion at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Ohio Association for Applied 
Psychology. Their final form is there- 
fore the work of many hands. 

It may not be amiss to state the guiding 
principles which lie behind these regula- 
tions. We believe that psychology is so 
important that its application by anyone 
not thoroughly trained is dangerous. We 
believe that in the not too long run the 
only safe rule is one which makes the 
doctor’s degree a minimal requirement 
for practice. 

Such a minimum is at present wholly 
unenforceable. We must move toward it 
step by step, taking great care that each 
step does not block the next. To recog- 
nize the actual value of some persons with 
only master’s degree training is therefore 
coupled with the proposal that such per- 
sons be, not prohibited entirely, but re- 
stricted in status and practice. 

In line with the requirement of prac- 
tical experience, due provision is made 
for gainful employment during training 
but always under competent supervision. 
Finally, the regulations attempt to leave 
the door open for applied psychology 
other than the clinical while setting up 
very strict requirements for those who 
are to essay clinical practise. 

1. The term ‘‘Psychologist’’ shall be 
reserved for persons who have been 
granted in course the doctor’s degree in 
psychology or educational psychology in a 


graduate school of recognized standing 
which has an adequate staff of psycholo- 
gists,’ and who have had during or subse- 
quent to their degree 500 clock hours of 
practical experience under expert super- 
vision in the field of psychology in which 
they are to work. 

2. The term ‘‘ Associate’ or ‘‘ Assi+ 
tant’’ or ‘‘ Junior Psychologist’’ (herein- 
after referred to as Assistant Psycholo- 
gist) shall be reserved for persons who 
have been granted the master’s degree in 
psychology or educational psychology in 
a graduate school of recognized standing 
which has an adequate staff of psycholo- 
gists (or who have had at least two full 
academic years’ work in psychology in 
such a graduate school) and who have 
had during or subsequent to their aca- 
demic training, 500 clock hours of prac- 
tical experience under expert supervision 
in the field in which they are to work. 

3. A Technical Assistant in Psychology 
shall be a person with at least the Bache- 
lor’s degree from a college or university 
of recognized standing who has had at 
least 35 semester hours of study in psy- 

1 For the purposes of these regulations a 
graduate school of recognized standing shall be 
a formally organized division with its own ad- 
ministrative head, in a university on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. An adequate staff of psychologists 
shall be taken to mean at least three full-time 
instructors in psychology or educational psychol- 
ogy who are eligible to full membership in the 
American Psychological Association or to Fel- 
lowship in the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. (That is, they shall hold the doc- 
tor’s degree, and shall have done research 
beyond the dissertation, or shall have had at 
least four years’ practical experience in the 
applications of psychology. If the staff in psy- 
chology does not include three persons actually 
members of these associations, their eligibility 
to such membership shall be established to the 
satisfaction of the director.) 
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chology and educational psychology, not 
less than 15 of which shall have been de- 
voted to the study of the psychological 
and mental tests. 

4. A person who is to make indepen- 
dent diagnosis of individual capacities or 
personality, and to counsel concerning, 
and to supervise, remedial or re-educa- 
tional measures must be a Psychologist 
as defined in paragraph one who has had 
(a) at least one year’s full-time study 
and two years’ subsequent full-time prac- 
tical experience in suck diagnosis and 
treatment under the supervision of a psy- 
chologist or psychologists who meet the 
requirements of this paragraph; or (b) 
who has had at least four years’ practical 
experience in such diagnosis and treat- 
ment under the supervision of a psycholo- 
gist or psychologists qualified under this 
paragraph. (Part-time study or experi- 
ence, if of substantial character, may be 
cumulated till equivalent to the required 
full-time experience. ) 

5. No Assistant Psychologist may make 
independent diagnosis of individual capa- 
cities or personality nor give independent 
counsel with regard to the same. He may 
participate in such diagnosis and may 
assist in carrying out or in supervising 
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remedial and re-education programs 
under the direction supervision of a Psy- 
chologist who is qualified as in paragraph 
four. In such cases the Psychologist shall 
assume full responsibility for the work 
of the Assistant Psychologist. 

6. A Technical Assistant in Psychology 
may, on the basis of mental tests, make 
report to responsible psychologists con- 
cerning the intelligence scores and the 
educational or vocational achievement 
scores of persons whom he may test. He 
may discuss with such psychologists the 
significance of the results, but he shall 
not, except as authorized by them in each 
case specifically and after specific confer- 
ence with them, convey to the person 
examined (or to his parents or guardians) 
the results of the examination, nor make 
recommendation which purports to be 
based on the same. Official reports made 
by the Technical Assistant shall be in 
each case countersigned by the Psycholo- 
gist. 

7. No portion of these regulations shall 
be taken to apply to any persons under 
employment at the time of their promul- 
gation as Psychologist or Assistant Psy- 
chologist, except as such persons seek 
promotion to a higher rank. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THIRD 
ANNUAL PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE 
AND BUSINESS MEETING 


American Association for Applied 
Psychology, Inc. 
December 1-2-3, 1939 
Washington, D. C. 
Headquarters: Wardman Park Hotel. 
All meetings will be held in the hotel 
except as specially noted. The Wardman 
Park is located at Connecticut Avenue 
and Woodley Road and may best be 
reached by taxi from the station, 40 cents. 
Accommodations: Because the meetings 
are being held in a slack season for hotels, 
exceptionally low rates are being quoted ; 


single or two persons in a room (twin 
beds) $2.50 a person. Parties of four 
persons in one large room $2.00 each. 
All rooms have private baths. These rates 
are available only to persons registered 
for the Convention. Not more than 40 
per cent of the registration will be ac- 
cepted at the special rate single ; the hotel 
guarantees any number of rooms, two in 
a room for $5.00. 

The Greater National Capitol Commit- 
tee of Washington, D. C., will furnish in- 
formation about other hotels or lodgings. 
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Registration: Members and guests of 
the Association are asked to register at 
the Association’s desk in the lobby upon 
their arrival. Except for one public 
meeting, the sessions will be open only to 
those wearing a convention badge. Mem- 
bers and their families and applicants for 
membership will be registered free. 
Guests will be charged a fee of 75 cents; 
this will entitle them to a copy of the 
program and the special rate for hotel 
rooms. (Extra programs, 50 cents.) 

This announcement is being sent as a 
matter of information to all members of 
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national associations of psychologists. 

Meetings: Meetings will begin at 9 
A.M. Friday. The addresses of the re- 
tiring vice-presidents will be given Friday 
evening. Business meetings of the sec- 
tions will be scheduled Friday afternoon. 
The Conference of Professional Commit- 
tees will be Saturday afternoon, the busi- 
ness meeting, Saturday evening. The 
address of the retiring president will 
probably precede the business meeting. 

The full program will be printed in the 
November—December number of the Jour- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PsyCHOLOGY. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The vote at both Minneapolis and 
Columbus conventions showed conclu- 
sively that the American Association for 
Applied Psychology desires to adhere to 
the Ph.D degree as a requirement for 
membership. The provisions in the By- 
Laws permit but do not require the Board 
of Governors to recommend for member- 
ship persons without the degree, if they 
have extra years of experience, but such 
recommendation requires approval by a 
two-thirds vote of the Association. Ex- 
ceptions were obviously intended to be 
few and only on highly special grounds. 
No amount of experience is ipso facto a 
substitute for the degree. 

It is true, as many have pointed out, 
that the doctorate is no guarantee that 
one is a good applied psychologist; it is 
also true that some good psychologists 
lack that degree. But if psychologists 
are to take their rightful place as inde- 
pendent practitioners, not as mere assis- 
tants to a professional superior, a definite 
and recognized training is necessary. 

To those who insist that the doctorate 
is not such a training, the Association 
makes answer: ‘‘We must make it so.’’ 
We must exert pressure upon the uni- 
versities to provide the kind of training 
which is necessary for successful applica- 
tion. That pressure is strongest when the 


relation between the degree and profes- 
sional qualification is insisted on. That 
pressure will be stronger, indeed, irre- 
sistible, when it becomes apparent that 
worthy positions are available but only 
to those with the degree. 

In short, we must advance simultane- 
ously on two fronts: public recognition 
of the need for high professional qualifi- 
cations for psychologists, and a realistic 
program of training for those qualifica- 
tions. 

The duty of the Board, then, in con- 
sidering applications for membership is 
clear. For persons of mature years and 
distinguished achievement, it may be ad- 
visable to recommend that the degree be 
waived as a concession to past history. 
To others it should say in effect: ‘‘Since 
you think you are qualified as well as a 
Ph.D., why not simply seek that degree? 
It should not be too difficult to obtain. 
Even though it means little to you, it 
means something to the progress of your 
profession that competence be associated 
in the public mind with a recognized 
course of training.’’ 

H.B.E. 


A Nore on Pusuic Attrirupes Towarp 
PROFESSIONAL PsycHOLOGY 


When editorial comment in the Jour- 
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NAL pointed out the importance of in- 
structing the public in the ways of 
psychology it put its finger on profes- 
sional psychology’s Problem Number 
One. Modestly these suggestions are 
submitted. 

1. Dealing with the public these days 
is no hobby. Let the Association acquire 
the services of the only sort of worker 
who is really effective in public relations 
—a public relations counselor. 

2. Must press reports of psychological 
research forever be exaggerated, misrep- 
resented, and sensationalized? An effort 
should be made to have press representa- 
tives cooperate more closely with a psy- 
chologist in an effort to present accurate, 
reasonable accounts of our professional 
activities, favorable to increased prestige. 

3. One day the newspapers carry the 
opinion of one psychologist to the effect 
that psychological tests are worthless. 
The next day another psychologist may 
warmly defend the same tests. Would it 
be too much to ask that professional psy- 


chologists make some effort to maintain 
dignity by resisting the temptation to 
rush into controversial newsprint at the 
expense of undermining confidence in the 
whole field ? 

4. We should publicize the fact that 
professional psychology differs from in- 
spirational psychology much as the patent 
medicine dispenser differs from the phy- 
sician. We should disclaim the hap- 
piness-overnight, you-too-can-be-a-super- 
success school of thought. 

5. In the mind of many a person con- 
sulting a psychologist is equivalent to 
admitting he has one foot in the insane 
asylum. Publicity should be aimed at 
making the psychologist an accepted com- 
munity worker. It should be respectable 
to consult him. 

The whole problem requires the atten- 
tion of a good applied psychologist. Any 
one know where we can find one? 

Rosert Tyson 

Hunter COLLEGE 

New York 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE WISE CHOICE OF TOYS. By Ethel 
Kawin. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Revised edition. 1938. Pp. ix+154. 


This small volume presents a large amount of 
information which should be of great interest 
and great value to parents and to teachers. In 
it we find the results of many research studies 
(the fact that no exact references are given in 
the text makes for smoother reading for the ordi- 
nary reader, though it is disappointing to the 
student who wishes to go further) and we find 
the mature wisdom of teachers and theorists and 
the point of view and practical conclusions of 
the psychologist, all presented in clear and inter- 
esting though rather technical language. 

The emphasis throughout the book is upon the 
educational value of toys. Such a point of view 
is obviously worth bringing to the attention of 
the young parent, but seems to the writer to fall 
short of a full recognition of the value of toys. 
One is reminded of Froebel’s reasons for using 
the ball in the kindergarten: 1. It has symbolic 
value. 2. It has value as the ‘‘counterpart’’ 
of the child. 3. It has geometrical value as the 
**germ of all other forms.’’ 4. It trains the 


mind. 5. It trains the body. 6. It socializes 
the child. 7. The child likes it. Surely in this 
seventh reason lies the most important point in 
the selection of all toys for children. If the 
child does not like what we provide, then it is 


no toy for him. No one reading Dr. Kawin’s 
book would suggest that she has failed to con- 
sider this factor in recommending toys. On the 
contrary, she says many times that the child’s 
individual interests should always be considered. 
But she does somehow ignore the importance of 
the joy which the child experiences in using a 
toy. Indeed, on one page, she refers to ‘‘the 
outstanding purpose—other than mere pleasure 
—of play.’’ The reviewer resents the word 
**mere.’’ It seems to me that the pleasure, the 
joy and satisfaction which a child gets from his 
toys is the fundamental benefit which he derives 
from play. Upon such experiences much of 
childhood happiness is based, and upon childhood 
happiness much of adult happiness and satisfac- 
tory adjustment depend. All of Dr. Kawin’s 
points on the educative value of play are well 
taken but are secondary in importance to play 
as a source of happiness and satisfaction. 
Apart from this lack of consideration of toys 
as the source of joy and satisfaction, this book 
views toys from almost every other possible 
angle: toys as helps to habit-training and 
character-building, the réle of toys in mental and 
emotional development, the réle of toys in social 


development, and play materials for arts and 
crafts. Perhaps the most unique contribution is 
found in the chapter on toys for children with 
special needs, the convalescent child, the child 
with defective hearing, ete. Such a chapter 
offers great help for any adult who is responsi- 
ble for the welfare and happiness of an ill or 
handicapped child. 

The organization of the book is distinctly 
spiral in character. Over and over we read that 
some point ‘‘ is discussed in some detail in a later 
chapter’’ and that ‘‘ we shall return later to this 
discussion,’’ and return we do until the reader 
greets the repetition of certain ideas with a 
friendly feeling of familiarity, others with the 
irritation of ‘‘the same old thing.’’ Just why 
the author has separated her two chapters on 
personality by seven other chapters is hard to 
understand. It is not clear, either, just why the 
chapter on classification of toys by age-groups, 
obviously a summary of certain of the material 
presented in other chapters, should be given 
before those chapters which it summarizes. 

To a few points in this interesting book, your 
reviewer takes definite exception. ‘‘Only an 
infant, unless it be a retarded child, should play 
with a rattle.’’ This is true in general, yes, 
but the ill child of seven or eight or even twelve 
may find just the right amount of occupation in 
moving a rattle; the mechanically-minded child 
may spend many hours of worth-while effort in 
investigating rattles and their production; the 
musically-minded child may find in the baby’s 
rattle an instrument for a rhythm-band or for 
an accompaniment to an original song 

‘*Very early in the child’s life, he he may add 
other tools to his repertoire—a saw, a brace, and 
bit.’’ No, not very early. 

‘*Roller skates are used from three or four 
through adolescence’’—but not the same roller 
skates, so it is not fair to include these under 
‘*The good toy serves through the years,’’ and 
besides, the three year old is in my opinion far 
too young for roller skates. 

Such criticisms, however, are definitely minor 
points, and should not be allowed to cloud the 
fact that Dr. Kawin has collected and sum- 
marized a great amount of interesting and valu- 
able material upon the standards of good toys, 
the characteristics of the children at different 
ages, and the effects which those toys may be 
expected to have upon the habits, attitudes, 
physical, mental, and social development of 
young children. 

JOSEPHINE C. F'osTER 

INSTITUTE FOR CHILD WELFARE 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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